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THE ALDINR. 
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QUESTIONINGS. 



W. NEUSTADT. 



vSoFTLY western winds blow over pine-clad hill, 
Gray the rock whereon so pensively and still 

She lies, with upturned eyes, 

Radiant to the sky above her. 
Do I love her ? 

" Hush !" my heart replies, 

DayHght, sweetly lingering, hovers o'er the West ; 
Flushes all the hill-tops, where serene and blest 

She lies, with glowing eyes, - 

Brighter than the sky above her. 
Do I love her? 

" Hush !" my heart-replies. 

Pale the light and wan, dim trembling in the West; 
And a tender longing fills my troubled breast — 

Holds her, and enfolds her ; 

Dare I, 'neath the sky above her, 
Say I love her? 

" Hush ! " my heart knows best. 

Quivering, deepening twilight broods in all the air ; 
With trembling, eager touch I stroke her flowing hair. 

It thrills my soul and fills 

It with a light that beams like stars above her. 
Do I love her? 

'• Hush !" my heart, " Beware !" 

Sadly moans the wind ; night overspreads the skies ; 
Dark the rock beneath her, radiant yet her eyes — 

Can I grieve her, as I leave her, 

Swearing by the heavens above her 
How I love her ? 

" Hush !" my heart, " Love dies !" 



AN ANXIOUS QUARTER OF AN HOUR. 

From the Journal of an Austrian Naval Officer. 

On the station between Turin and Naples, in the 
year 186-, the stately frigate Sweeper of the Seas, 
under the scorching rays of an August sun and with 
every rag of sail spread to the faint and unsteady 
south-easterly breeze, was slowly cleaving the dark- 
blue waves of the Adriatic. 

Off to the right, far and low on the misty horizon, 
lay the blue peaks of the western spurs of the Sicil- 
ian mountains. Elsewhere the eye, in its sweeping 
glance over the boundless space of water, gleaming 
in the heated atmosphere like a mirror of burnished 
steel, found no point on which to rest. 

While halfthe crew were busy with some light work 
below, the rest of the sailors, artillerists, and marines, 
whose duty kept them on deck, tried to find a refuge 
from the almost unbearable noonday heat by creep- 
ing under the shadow of the bulwarks, boats, and 
sails, where most of them sought, in dozing, some 
oblivion of the hardships they had to endure. A 
few were forbidden by iron discipline to shelter 
themselves in any way from the heat, which had 
risen to some 112 degrees Fahrenheit. Sulky, yet 
anxious, the officer of the watch was leaning against 
the gangway-ladder to windward, while his eye wan- 
dered, now to the horizon, now to the maze of rig- 
ging overhead, and now to the steersman, as he 
stood carelessly holding the spokes of the helm; 
and sometimes his glance would fall on a group of 
ships'-boys, who were noiselessly playing with beans 
and scraps of paper between the two forty-eight 
pounder canister guns of the after-battery. 

On the windward side, in the full blaze of the sun, 
a half-grown lad of a midshipman was walking the 
heated planks of the quarter-deck, now entirely de- 
serted by the crew, whose watch was out, getting a 
foretaste of the pains of purgatory, and cursing the 
Hioment in which, all unwitting of the sufferings and 
privations of a sailor's life, he had been ffempted by 
the fair outside of the naval service to enroll himself 
in this chosen corps. 

On the forecastle, in the shadow of the great fore- 
course, were lying several officers and middies, with 
the doctor and the purser, stretched on soft mats 
and listening earnestly to one of their number who 
was spinning them yarns from his own adventurous 
existence, blowing light rings of smoke from their 
favorite cigarritos, and sipping their petites tasses of 
pure, thick mocha. During the conversation one of 
them chanced to mention what an incredible quan- 
tity of spirits, especially in cold, inclement night- 
watches, many sailors can dispose of with impunity. 

Lieutenant von R , who had been listening in 

silence, broke in with the assertion that for the 
quantity of spirits he could stand he would be hard 
to beat, and offered to bet that he could swallow, at 
a draught, a full half (nearly a quart) of clear Ja- 
maica rum. The officers who lay around him, think- 
ing him in jest, laughingly took up the bet, but who 
shall describe their amazement when von R 



coolly declared himself ready to carry out the wager 
on the spot. One of the watch was sent down to the 
steward for the immense mug with its contents of 

pure rum, and von R -, setting it to his lips, 

spite of the earnest remonstrance and entreaty of 
his friends, drained it to the bottom. Rising, after 
this fearful draught, he stood for a moment, pale, and 
shaken with a nervous trembling ; but apparently re- 
covering immediately, bowed to his comrades, who 
looked on in consternation, and went with a firm step 
down the forecastle-ladder among the sailors on the 
spar-deck. Here, drawing a handful of glittering Ma- 
ria Theresa dollars from his pocket, he rolled them 
among the crew, seemingly delighted at their scuf- 
fling and fighting, as they sprang up and rushed 
after the prize. Then, walking aft, he went down 
the officers' hatch, and disappeared in his state-room. 
The spectators of this drinking feat believed firmly 

that Lieutenant von R — had gone to lie down 

and sleep off the inevitable consequences of such a 
draught ! They had no idea that this officer, though 
one of the most able, experienced, and cultivated 
men on board, beloved and respected by high and 
low, had unfortunatel)'- suffered for some time past 
with nervous headache, and even done and said oc- 
casional things which looked like slight mental ab- 
erration. In a few moments after he had gone below, 
the incident was quite forgotten on deck, and every 
one was again busy with his occupations or his 
reveries. 

On most vessels, especiall)'^ men-of-war, the offi- 
cers' state-rooms, surrounding the ward-room, have 
a bull's eye in the deck, closed with a glass lens an 
inch thick, which is replaced in very hot weather by 
an open-work rosette of metal, furnishing at least 
some slight ventilation in these confined quarters. 
On men-of-war, too, by an exceptional arrangement, 
the state-room of the first lieutenant communicates 
by a trap and short ladder with the powder-magazine, 
which the sailors call ^' Santa Barbara ;" that, in view of 
possible mutiny or accidental closing of access to the 
magazine through the central parts of the ship, this 
way of ingress may remain open for the officers into 
the central shrine of every war vessel. This brief 
hint is necessary for the clearer understanding of the 
sequel. 

Precisely on this blazing noon, on account of the 
heat, the glass bulls' eyes had been taken out and 
the open metal rosettes screwed in, through which 
the middy on duty, as he paced the deck overhead in 
the sunshine, cast many a longing glance at the 
shady regions below him. A* short time after Lieu- 
tenant R had gone to his room, the mjddy 

suddenly stopped, cocked his pug-nose skyward 
with an expression of boundless amazement, as if 
awaiting a supernal message from one of the blind- 
ing sunbeams, wondering where the singular smell 
of burnt powder came from which suddenly assailed 
his tender olfactories. His motionless attitude lasted 
but an instant ;fora glance at the helmsman and at the 
sentry b)^ the arm-chest (the onh^ persons but him- 
self and the boys then on the quarter-deck) showed 
him that they, too, with wide open nostrils and faces 
of fear and horror, were sniffing in the smell of burnt 
powder, which grew stronger moment by moment. 
The young fellow, in fact yet a mere lad, fiercely as 
his heart throbbed, and imminent as was the cry of 
dismay which hovered on his lips, still felt the senti- 
ment of soldierly honor and official duty so strong 
within hini that he managed to contain himself, and, 
stepping to the officer of the watch, as he leaned 
against the gangway-ladder, he calmly, though deadly 
pale, called his attention to the burning smell he had 
noticed. ^ 

The officer of the watch. Lieutenant Alfred , 

a calm, cautious, and phlegmatic fellow, a Swede by 
birth, had scarcely taken a few steps towards the 
quarter-deck and convinced himself of the powder- 
smell, when the crew, who Avere lying about on the 
spar-deck and in the shade of the forecastle, or be- 
hind the heavy thirty-pounders, getting uneasy at 
the smell, which now grew perceptible amidships and 
forward, sprang to their feet, in silence as yet, but 
dismayed and menacing. 

There are, unfortunately, even on board a man-of- 
war, terrible moments when the sailors, usually kept 
in check by a hard and strict discipline, burst through 
every restraint, defy every order, and, in their anxi- 
ety for life, strive to take their fate into their own 
hands. Nothing but the greatest coolness and en- 
ergy on the part of the officer's at such moments can 
avert from the ship a frightful catastrophe. 

A glance forward showed the officer of the watch 



the most imminent danger. In the conviction that 
the smell of burning powder could only come from 
Santa Barbara, where alone powder was kept, and 
dreading that the ship might at any moment yawn 
like a volcano beneath them and hurl their mangled 
limbs skyward, the crew made ready to rush to the 
quarter-deck, to let down the boats hoisted up there, 
and, if possible, to save themselves, though they had 
to pass over their officers' bodies. With a few springs 
the officer of the watch reached the quarter-deck ar- 
mory, seized a heavy boarding-axe, called out the 
guard, and accompanied by the middy, who brand- 
ished threateningl}'- his little boarding-dagger, rushed 
forward to the mainmast to meet the still irresolute 
crew. Quick as thought the more disciplined marines, 
usually scoffed at by the sailors as loungers and land- 
rats, had hurried aft, seized their pieces, which were 
leaning against the racks, and, at the Word of com- 
mand from their sergeant, with bayonets at the 
charge, cut off the quarter-deck from the crew. 

As soon as the officer of the watch saw that the 
men gave back an instant before the threatening 
steel, with the aid of some artillerymen, who hurried 
up, he rapidly turned the two after-battery guns, 
which always stood loaded with grape, and trained 
them forward along the gangways on the crew. 

With hastily lighted matches the faithful artillerists 
stood unhesitating, ready, at the word from their of- 
ficer, to hurl death and destruction among their 
comrades. 

In these brief moments, not only had the stench 
of powder grown stronger and stronger, but the 
whole quarter-deck was covered with a Avhite layer, 
some inches deep, of light smoke. 

Immediately on the alarm, most of the officers and 
midshipmen had turned out on the quarter-deck, 

with the commander of the ship. Captain von L , 

an able, just, and courageous officer, but one little 
loved in the ship for his terribly severity on duty. 
Calling his staff about him, he had his speaking 
trumpet handed him by the officer of the watch, as a 
token that he had now taken command himself. 
Deathly stillness reigned on deck. Discipline bran- 
dished her iron scourge over every head. Every one 
on board, with sinking heart, but without a murmur, 
awaited, in silent resolution, the death which, as all 
thought but none dare say, they believed inevitable 
from the explosion of the magazine. A call brought 
the gunner, an old and experienced artillerist, 
before the commander, who in a clear, calm tone 
ordered him to get down with the utmost caution 
into the magazine, and inquire into the cause of the 
smoke. 

In ihe silence which reigned on deck every one 
heard this short order. The old gunner turned pale, 
as if he were ordered on his last journey to Raanocke 
(the place of execution), and in that frightful mo- 
ment many a silent but fervent prayer must have 
risen to the Almighty from the breasts of the two 
hundred and twenty-five men on deck. Many a 
despairing thought was given to distant dear ones, 
their own loved homes, and fresh young lives; and 
many a one, in a few instants, saw, as in a dream, the 
whole panorama of his life unroll before his mental 
eye. As, on men-of-war, not onh^ loaded bombs, 
grenades, and rockets, but also all the powder and 
cartridges are kept in iron chests, deep under the 
water-line, in Santa Barbara, and as the heavy cloud 
of powder smoke which now overspread the deck 
gave rise to the supposition that only a few boxes of 
cartridges had as yet taken fire, every one believed 
that, as soon as the gunner should open the door 
leading into the magazine, the draught of air, if 
nothing ..else, would explode the whole mass, and 
blow ship and crew into the air. 

The gunner, with mechanical formality, touched 
his cap ; a hoarse " aye, aye, sir ! " struggled through 
his set lips — a hurried ** 'bout face ! " — a few steps — 
and hp vanished down the magazine-ladder. 

It was about fifteen minutes before he re-appeared 
on deck, but what a quarter of an hour ! It seemed 
an eternity, and yet so short ! Every one read in his 
neighbor's features the anguish of death : y^t no one 
dared to whisper a syllable, as if it might hasten the 
explosion. The very beating of our pulses was aud- 
ible, and the cold sweat trickled from every brow ; 
and yet how wonderful, how inspiring it was to see 
the power of vigorous discipline, of respect for law, 
and of the good example of superiors ! Certain death 
stared us all in the face, yet every one stood motion- 
less at his post, his glance fixed immovably upon 
the man who stood, surrounded by his tried officers, 
speaking-trumpet in hand, ruling us. all with his eye. 
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THE ALDINE. 



While every soul on deck looked momently for the 
coming death, the face of the old gunner rose again 
above the hatchway, beaming and happy. At the 
first sight of his smiling, almost roguish features, all 
faces lost their strained expression, our breath came 
freer, our heart-beats calmer, and the mountain was 
lifted from our breasts. 

With hasty steps the gunner went up to the com- 
mander and reported that he had not only, on 
accurate investigation, found the magazine in 
perfect order — except one open case of mus- 
ket-cartridges — but that neither on the gun- 
deck nor the lower deck was there any trace of 
powder-smell. To avoid anything like draug:ht, 
he had not got into the magazine through the 
ordinary iron door, but, standing outside, had 
unscrewed from the wall the great round re- 
fractor lamp which lights the magazine by 
night and day, and crept in through the hole. 
The cloud of powder-smoke accordingly was 
limited to the upper deck. 

At this moment, general calmness being re- 
stored, the commander noticed that Lieutenant 
von R- was not on deck. An inquiry af- 
ter him was met by the officers with dead si- 
lence, but with sly smiles from the surround- 
ing crew. The cabin-boy reported the door 
from the ward-room into the lieutenant sroom 
locked fast. ' Hereupon several officers went 
down and knocked and called at the door, but 
without reply. 

, With prompt resolution, they set the edge of 
a boarding-axe in the joints and burst in the 
door. What a sad and terrible picture met 
their sight through the thick cloud of powder 
smoke which filled the cabin ! By the little 
flap table, on a camp-stool, sat Lieutenant von 

R , without coat or waistcoat, his shirt 

bosom open and sleeves rolled up, pale and 
blackened, with scorched hands. At his feet 
stood open the trap into the magazine, on the 
flap table beside him was a wax candle, and 
near this, as well as on the bed, lay a lot of open 
packs of rifle cartridges. 

The thing was clear at once. 

In consequence of his terrible draught, the poor 
fellow had gone crazy, and fetching from the maga- 
zine some packs of loaded cartridges, had been 
amusing himself with holding them by the bullet- 
end and setting them off at the candle. The smoke 
had naturally drawn through the metal rosette in the 
bull's eye on deck, where it had spread along 
the planks and produced the consternation we 
have described. At the sight of his comrades 
standing speechless with amazement in the 

broken door, von R seemed to come 

partially to his senses, and grasped, with trem- 
bling hands, at a razor in his dressing-case. 
Count von D , guessing his dreadful in- 
tention, hastily threw himself upon him and 
wrested it from him. 

A few months after the famous insane asy- 
lum at B numbered one more melan- 
choly inmate. 



by the Central Pacific road, got back to his starting point at Fort 
Wallace. On all these regions he gives a mass of information of 
the highest interest, primarily to the railroad contractor or engineer, 
but almost equally to the student of physical science, the economist, 
or the sociologist. Besides all his strictly technical reports, the 
general reader will find endless interesting matter about the wild or 
semi-civilized tribes of the south-western regions — especially about 
those curious people the pueblo or town-building Indians— and in- 
structive descriptions of botany, geology, geography, and scenery, 




man charity, and to teach us to recognize, m endless instances, 
among the so-called disreputable classes of society, 

Durch iiefes Verderben ein menschliches Herz. 
It is a sign of a certain underlying health and honesty in our 
rough western life, as well as of very good native traits in Mr. 
Keeler himself, that he came out so well from this singular disci- 
pline. Most boys, we fear, would have turned out irreclaimable 
young vagabonds under the same process. 

Fields, Osgood & Co., send us two charming holiday greetings. 
The one — "My Summer in a Garden" — by Charles D. 
Warner, is prefaced by an introductory letter from Henry 
Ward Beecher, and is a delightful medley — a kind of olla 
-bodrlda — of humor, fancy, shrewdness, wit, and sentiment, 
with whiffs of reminiscence of Lamb, Sydney Smith, and 
Artemus Ward — the whole a capital salad after the heavy 
feeding of profounder books. Though a trifle Beech erish 
in its theology— just a bit too liberal for the orthodox and 
too orthodox for the liberals— it teaches, like all the best 
modem writing, a large and liberal humanity, in a most 
agreeable way. It might be too much to engage that the 
tyro shall grow good beets and tomatoes by its instructions, 
but his soul-fruits can not help but thrive under its sun- 
shiny warmth and freshness. 

Of all the staunch and noble men who have made New 
England life and letters what they are, no soul is whiter, 
no heart more tender, no tongue more eloquent than John 
Greenleaf Whittier's. His last collection, "Miriam and 
other Poems," if it does not increase our admiration, will 
not detract from it. In the title-poem, as in " Nauhaught 
the beacon," and in " School-Days," we hear the old ring 
of the true metal — we recognize the same grand, all-em- 
bracing love of humanity, the same exquisite sense of natu- 
ral beauty, and the same humble, profound faith in God. 
The poem of the little school- girl who tearfully begs excuse 
of her companion for spelling a word he did not know, 
grieving that she went above him, "because she loved 
him so," is touching even to tears. The old poet shows 
no sign of mental decrepitude ; his heart grows warmer and 
his imagination riper as the years roll on, and he will die 
in his tracks like the grand old soldier of Humanity he is! 



THE QUEEN OF THE WOODS.— After J. G. Brown. 

with sketches of the habits and aspect of the Mexican settlements 
in Sonora, and much more of the same kind. A large class of 
otherwise intelligent readers are completely "in the vague " about 
the western portions of our country ; the perusal of such a book 
will give to many their first definite and satisfactory ideas on the 
subject. 

From the vagabonds of the plains the transition is easy to the 
vagabond of the city. Mr. Ralph Keeler, with Rousseau-like 
frankness, describes, in his pleasant little volume, how, as a lad of 
eleven, piqued by some unkindness on the part of his step-relations. 



BOOK TABLE. 



The pile of new matter on our table grows day by day. 
With only a monthly opportunity to speak one's mind and 
clear off old scores, it is only possible to make mention of 
the most prominent new works, and even this not half as 
minutely as their value deserves. 

One of the most interesting events of the Autumn is the 
republication, by the Appletons, of Sir John Lubbock's 
" Origin of Civilization," an industrious collection of facts 
tending to prove — what, after all, very few doubt— that sav- 
age tribes are not descended from more cultivated races, 
but that the march of civilization is, however slowly, 
always forward. Though very incoherent in style and 
arrangement, the book is, as a collection of amusing and 
suggestive facts, very curious. Its internal and implied 
evidence is stronger than any of its more formal arguments 
— the mind revolts against the possibility of human beings, 
once civilized, sinking again to the level of the apes and 
idiots, in human shape, whom he so graphically describes. 

Scribner & Co. give us, from the English plates of Chap- 
man and Hall, a new book of exploration, "New Tracks in 
North America," by Dr. Wm. A. Bell. The author, in 
1867, acted as physician and photographer to an exploring 
expedition, organized to survey the proposed route of the South 
Kansas Pacific Railway through Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. The expedition, starting from Fort Wallace in 
Kansas, either collectively or in detachments, surveyed with great 
care the regions of Smoky Hill Fork, and the head-waters of the 
Purgatoire, Red, Rio Grande, and Gila rivers. While at Fort 
Grant, in Southern Arizona, Dr. Bell quitted the expedition and 
struck southward through Sonoro to Guaymas on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, whence, by steamer, he reached San Francisco, and thence. 




LITTLE BO-PEEP.— After J. G. Brown. 

he took his fate into his own hands and launched himself on the 
world as cabin-boy on the lake steamers, and later as a jig-dancer 
and negro-minstrel. The story is tersely, humorously, and genially 
told, with as much modesty as an autobiography may fairly com- 
port, and, with amusement, brings also one or two moral lessons 
not altogether without value. It is a prime merit of such writers 
as Mr. Keeler and Bret Harte to give a rousing nudge to the 
saintly self-complacency of our socio-religious " priggishness " — 
to enforce not only the beauty, but the philosophy of a broad hu- 



ART, 

"And still it moves ! " said Galileo. Our art-education 
advances slowly, but it never entirely stands still. While 
the respective committees are busily at work with the pre- 
liminaries of the New Art Museums in Boston and in New 
York, the news comes to us from the former city that a 
movement is on foot there of high import in art training. 
It is designed to collect a gallery of good copies of the best works 
of ancient sculpture, to be set up in one of the halls of the New 
Girls' High and Normal School. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion. Art influences must commence early, if they are ever to bear 
perfect fruit in mature years. There can be no little doubt that the 
lack of zESthetic receptivity, so generally remarked on in European 
criticism of the American character, is largely due to deficient train- 
ing of the perceptive faculties during the forming periods of infancy 
and childhood. It would be easy to lose ourselves in metaphysical 
discussion as to the nature and source of the aesthetic perceptions, 
in arguments over a priori and a posteriori cognitions and 
conclusions. It will always, probably, be an intricate though 
an interesting problem to settle whether there is in the uni- 
verse any fundamental, immutable law of beauty, and 
granting this, to investigate its origin, its sanctions, and its 
criterion. We may safely take up the discussion a little 
lower down. The sense and taste of more cultivated peo- 
ple probably support us in urging that the venerable motto 
de g-ustibus is one of purely practical and popular, not ar- 
tistic application — a mere indolent makeshift to stifle dis- 
cussion and put off the difficult duty of clear analysis. 
There is no accounting for taste when the question applies 
to merely material interests or preferences. Titus drinks 
sherry and likes his mutton well done. Sempronius takes 
his matin chop saignant and mellows slowly at even-tide on 
the ripest of old port. Why they differ thus few care or 
inquire. Though a profound analysis might show the hid- 
den reason, the question would be one rather of matter and 
sense than spirit, and would have but little bearing on our 
theme. But beauty ought to have its law, and taste in the 
highest matter does admit of discussion and very deep dis- 
cussion too. All our higher culture is based on the theory 
that taste in the higher sense may and should be educated. 
We are accustomed to the feeling that our perceptions and 
judgfhents should, day by day, be brought into nearer 
and nearer correspondence with some deeper principle, 
some finer ideal which we may never— in this earthly 
and temporal — attain to, but to which it is possible indefi- 
nitely to approximate. The number and difficulty of the 
obstacles to this progress may excuse error in special judg- 
ments, or weakness and confusion in clearing our notions 
and establishing our ideal. They can not, or should not, 
excuse, in any mind capable of high development, a lapse 
of faith in the ideal itself, or of persistent endeavor to grow 
upward to its recognition. 

It would lead us altogether too far if we should attempt 

to discuss the intimate relation between the two branches 

of sesthetics- t'he physical and the moral— between the 

recognition of beauty and harmony in material objects 

and relations, and the same appreciation in the world 

of sentiment and of thought. Here, too, we may safely 

assume that, setting aside the ^ ore rapid materialists, thinking 

people in general are prepared to admit a very direct and intimate 

connection between beauty and goodness— a sympathetic relation 

between the love and enthusiasm excited by the one, and the 

earnestness and devotion due to the other. By whatever subtle 

analysis we reach the result, there is now a widespread conviction 

that it is greatly worth while to teach a child to see and love the 

beauty in a tree, a flower, or a sunset-cloud, in the conviction that, 

through nature's inscrutable law of harmony, he will thereby be- 



